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ABSTRACT 

This study was conducted to identify a difference 
between preschool teachers* and school-based administrators' 
perceptions of critical issues and the numerical ranking assigned to 
those issues in the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools* (North Carolina) 
Chapter 1 Preschool Program. The study tested three hypotheses, and 
sought to ascertain what teachers and administrators understood to be 
critical issues in Chapter 1 education, the difference between 
rankings of the issues, value placed on the program, and the 
relationship between length of experience with the program and value 
assigned to it. The study involved administering 2 surveys based on 
the Delphi Technique to 34 preschool teachers, 11 principals, and 12 
assistant principals. The rate of I'eturn of usable surveys for each 
round of mailings was 57 and 56 percent, respectively. Analysis of 
the responses found that there was a difference between the responses 
of the 2 groups and that of 10 issues, only 2 were ranked the same by 
teachers and administrators. Overall, it appears that teachers have a 
micro-level perspective focused on individual classroom concerns. 
Administrators have a macro-level perspective, evaluating prioritized 
needs of all program components. Included are an appendix containing 
samples of the correspondence, forms, and instruments used; and 40 
references . (JB) 
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ABSTRACT 



MARY ALLISON COPPOLA. Identifying A Difference Between Teachers' and School-Based 
Administrators* Perceptions of Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools' Chapter I Preschool Program 

(Under the direction of GARY RASSEL) 

The purpose of the study was to identify a difference between preschool teachers and 
school-based administrators perceptions of critical issues and the numerical rankings assigned to 
those issues in The Chartotte Mecklenburg Schools Chapter I Preschool Program. Three hypoth- 
eses were devek^ped. A modified Delphi Technique was used to obtain necessary data. 

Hypothesis #1 stated that there wouM be a difference between C.M.S. Preschool teach- 
ers and administrators perceptbns of critrcal issues and the nun^erical rankings assigned to those 
issues. This hypothesis was supported. Differences in the groups perceptions of specific 
aspects of ten critk:al issues as well as differences in the rankings of ten cntkal issues were 
identified using quantitative and qualitative measures. 

Hypothesis #2 stated that years of experience in the program wouM be related to the 
level of program value assigned. This hypothesis was not supported. Regardless of the number 
of years of sen/rces, the majority of respondents rated the program as valuable. 

Hypothesis «3 ctated that positton heM would be reMe^ 
assigned. This hypothesis was supported. Teachers rated the program value higher than 
administrators dkl. 



BACKGROUND 

Since 1965, the federal government has provided the Head Start Program for children 
wtio were educationally or economically disadvantaged. Sharon Kagan, Assistant Director for 
The Yale Center for Public Policy and Early Childhood, notes that over 100 chiW-care related bills 
were introduced in the 100th Congress (Kagan 1984 p. 434). The number of child care related 
bills on the legislative docket indicates that early childhood issues are being considered. Legisla- 
tors are becoming increasingly receptive to early childhood issues by funding a greater number of 
programs that serve preschool children. 

For instance in North Carolina there are currently 1 1 3 public schools that receive funding 
for Chapter I Preschool Programs. Chapter I is a federally funded program that provides pre- 
school and remedial academic activities for economically and educationally disadvantaged 
children. Two of the 1 13 North Carolina public schools that provide Chapter I Preschool Pro- 
grams are state models. The two state nxxlel programs combine family services with a pre- 
school program. These programs are in Graham and High Point City school districts. Another 
model in Wan-en, N.C., combines family services with a Chapter I PrcGchool Program. All th^ee 
models are federally funded. 

Once funding has been set aside, a curriculum must be chosen. Professional educators 
hold various theories about what constitutes the ideal curriculum. Some programs are academi- 
cally geared, while others focus on social and enx>tional growth. Many educators agree that no 
matter what the content and fomrwit of the program, activities must be developmentaily appropri- 
ate for ♦he age, physical size and motor development of preschool children. What constitutes 
developmentaily appropriate activities varies anfx>ng preschool providers. Sue Bredekamp, 
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writing in a publication for The North Carolina Association for Education of Young Children^ 
defines developmentally appropriate programs. 

Developmentalty appropriate programs are both age appropriate and individually 
appropriate; that is, the program is designed for the age group served and 
irDplemented with attention to the needs and differences of the individual children 
enrolled (Bredekamp 1987 p.51). 

Once funding has been legislated and curriculum established, a school district must 
choose locations for preschool classes. Where will the preschool classes be housed? Can they 
function in existing facilities or will it be necessary to construct new buildings? In many cases, 
the solution is to use facilities already owned by the district. By 1989, 22 public school systems 
in North Carolina had expanded their Kindergarten through twelfth grade academic programs to 
include the preschool population. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools (C.M.S.) is one such system. 
The Chapter I Preschool Program began in 1986. 

In the fall of 1986, C.M.S. had several schools with declining enrollments and empty 
classrooms. Some of these buildings became sites for Chapter I preschool classes. A school's 
eligibility to become a Chapter I site is not determined by availabilHy of space abne. The school 
in questk>n must be kx^ated in an officially designated Chapter I area. This determinatbn is 
based on the number of free lunch appltcatbns submitted by parents. A large number of applba- 
tk>ns indk:ates a high density of low income families. Areas that have a high density of k>w 
income families are designated as Chapter I Areas. This means that a school in the designated 
area is eligible to receive Chapter I Funding. 

The C.M.S. Chapter I Preschool Program cun^ntly serves 544 chikJren in 34 classes, 
housed in eleven different schools. As the program finishes its fifth year, it is desirable to evalu- 
ate its success. One way to do so woukl be to determine if the original goals have been met. 
According to the enabling legislatk>n, a certain portion of the federal funds for the Chapter I 
Program were to be used to establish and maintain a Preschool Project. The goal of the Chapter 
I Preschool Project is to ''provkle teaming opportunities for chiWren who, as kindergartners, will 
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attend schools served by Chapter I, and through screening, demonstrate an educational need" 
(Chapter I Parent Handbook p. 3). If goal attainment is a measure of success, the C.M.S. 
Preschool Project is a success. Designated funds are being used and Chapter I eligible pre- 
school children are being identified and served. 

Nevertheless, these measures are only indicators for external evaluation. A more 
comprehensive evaluation would include examinatbn of internal coiDponents as well. For this 
study one interr^al component was examined: the professional personnel directly involved with 
the preschool program. To further limit the study, only one factor was considered: the differ- 
ences between teachers' and school-based administrators' perceptions of the preschool program. 

This study was designed to answer several questions. First, what do C.M.S. Preschool 
teachers and administrators consider to be the critical issues in the Preschool Program? Sec- 
ond, is there a difference t)etween preschool teachers' and school-based administrators' rankings 
of critical issues? Third, do preschool teachers and school-based administrators value the 
preschool program? Fourth, do preschool teachers rate the value of the program higher than 
administrators do? Finally, is length of experience with the program related to the level of value 
assigned, that is, do partbipants who have worked in the program since its inceptk^n assign a 
higher value than those partteipants who are relatively new to the program? 

These questbns were answered by taking the folbwing steps: 1) conducting a literature 
review, 2) designing and completing a survey and 3) anatyzir>g tt>e survey data. The objective of 
the directed study project has been met: to determine if there was a difference in teachers' and 
administrators' perceptk>ns of critk^al issues in the Chapter I Preschool Program. 
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LITERATURE REVIEW 



The study of a federally funded preschool program is a relevant topic for a thesis in 
public administration. Examining a variety of literature demonstrates that the study of an early 
chHdhood program is a relevant topic for current research. Since this study is based on a feder- 
ally funded preschool program, the discussion will be focused on public preschool programs. 
The goal is to identify differences between C.M.S. Preschool teachers' and school-based admin- 
istrators' perceptions of a preschool program. 

The literature review has three objectives: First a brief historical perspective, fdtowed by 
a discussion of the cun^ent status of early childhood programs, provides understanding of the 
rationale of early childhood programs. Second, critical issues comrTK>n to federally funded 
preschool programs are identified. Third, teachers' and administrators' perceptions of certain 
educational isi>ues are examined. 

A rationale for the need to study teachers' and administrators' perceptions of critical 
issues in public school preschool is provided in the conclusion. 

Concem for Quality of P\t}^ FriliTffltion 
In the late 1950's, with the lauiichinq of Sputnik 1, the American public became more 
aware of the inferiority of American education (Plunkett 1985 p. 534). In the 1960's and 1970's, 
compensatory education programs, such as Chapter i, were given much attention. Compensa- 
tory education in the elementary schooie was primarily aimed at helping thoee students who were 
having difficulties in academic achieven^errt. Sonoe of these students were those targeted for 
drop out. These particular students were identified as being less likely to cornplete high school. 
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Educators now feel that compensatory education, while worthwhile, may be too late. Waiting for 
students to fail, before providing remediation, may not be the solution to educational failure. 

A quick scan of rDost popular or scholarly indices to periodical literature shows that 
problems in the schools are not issues for educators alone. The business and financial commu- 
nities are turning their attention to the crisis in education. A recent Wall Street Journal article on 
the subject of school reform notes that, 

Big Business, its future dependent on a well-educated wori( force, is appalled at 
the continuing crisis and is increasingly impatient with mere tinkering. Execu- 
tives who have learned a thing or two about restructuring to meet worid competi- 
tfon now insist that this is what the schools need, too (Graham 1989 R. 3). 

Nancy Perry, writing in Fortune, said that 

Companies that cannot hire enough skilled workers now realize they must do 
something to save the publk: schools. Not to be charitable, not to promote good 
publk: relatfons, but to survive (Perry 1 988 p. 42). 

In many artk:les describing the ills of educatton, one suggestton for improvement is common: 
proviston of quality early chiWhood programs. 

Ratk)naie for Earlv ChlMhood Programs 
F/nanc/er magazine canied an article, "Corporate Culture of Educatbn Changing Under 
Public Pressure," which points out that, "The most efficient way to improve education for disad- 
vantaged chiklren is in the eariiest years" (Butler 1988 p. 25). The literature indk:ates that eariy 
chiWhood prograrris should receive a high priority. Writing in NBA Today, a periodfcal for profes- 
skHial educators, Davkl Elkind lends support to the call for quality earty chiMhood programs. 

Public school programs, atang with privately supported preschool programs, can 
provkje an educattonal setting for children whose parents cannot provkje it at 
home. Some 23 states already have legislatbn pending to provkle schooling for 
four-year-oMs, so there is a growing recognitton that earty chikJhood educatk)n 
shouM become a legitimate part of publk: educatton (Elkind 1988 p. 26 27). 

Many artfcles on improvement of educattonal programs for all chiklren call for earty 
klentiffcatton of "at risk" students, foltowed by proviston of quality programs. Among educators 
the phrase "at risk" is used to describe students whose cultural, socto-economto or parental 
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lifestyle characteristics are typical of the population most frequently involved with substance 
abuse, teenage pregnancy and school drop out. Rather than waiting for students to fail and then 
providing remediation, it seen^s prudent to offer a quality preschool experience as one means to 
lessen the possibility of failure. Elkind suggests that eariy childhood education nr^y increase a 
disadvantaged child's chances for academic success. 

In the broadest sense, healthy eariy childhood education is crucial for all children. 
All young children wHI benefit from the opportunity and support for fully develop- 
ing their irrtellectual, emotional, and social abilities. To the extent that disadvan- 
taged children are perhaps lees likely to receive such educatkxi at home or at 
school than are advantaged chikjren, special efforts need to be made in order to 
insure that disadvantaged chikJren get off to a good start (Elkind 1988 p. 24). 

In a recent report, The Committee for Economic Devetopment (C.E.D.) cited researcher David 
Weikart's (1989) claim that eariy interventbn is cost effk^ient: "One dollar spent on earty preven- 
tk>n and intervention can save $4.75 in the costs of remedial educatkxi, welfare and crime further 
down the road." 

Many issues are brought to light as educators prepare students to nr)eet the year 2000. 
High illiteracy rates, drop outs, teenage pregnancy and school accountability are a few that have 
received attentk>n. The business and financial community is t)ecoming irx:reasir>gty involved in 
American publk: schools. Some efforts aim at restructuring the schools, while others focus on 
improving the image and prestige of the teaching professk>n, A recurrent theme woven irrto 
much of the school improvermnt nterature is the signincance of earty educatk>n. 

Htstorical Perspective 

In the past, eariy chiklhood programs were offered for select gnxjps only. These groups 
were chosen because of a particular financial or social r)eed. 

The first earty chiMhood programs were for the chiMren of immigninls, whose 
parents had to worie It was hoped that these earty chiMhood programs wouM 
aociaKze chiMren and keep them from t>ecoming delinquent as teenagers (Elkind 
1988 p. 24). 

Although today's eariy chiklhood progran^s do not serve an immigrant populatk>n, some 
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of the goals have remained the same. One of the goals of early intervention programs of today is 
to reduce the probability of children becoming drop outs or welfare recipients. The first early 
childhood programs were provided because of a necessity for child care. During the 1 940's and 
1950*s. preschool was thought of as an optton for parents who could afford it. Early childhood 
programs varied in curriculum and theory. Sharon Kagan, writing in Phi Delta Kappan, notes 
that, 

Eariy education was seen as a vehicle of exquisitely delicate and sophisticated 
intervention in the psychic development of children. Earty care and education 
were seen as ways to strengthen children's psychiological fiber (1989 p. 434), 

Current Status of Earty Childhood 
The status of eariy childhood programs has changed since the 1950's. Current society 
dictates a greater need for child care. In the 1990*s child care has a new status. It is more than 
an option for elite groups of parents who elect to have their children participate in particular 
programs. Child care is a necessity. In many cases one or both parents are working. As 
Cannon has pointed out: 

A generation ago, 1 8% of the nation's mothers worked outside the home. Today 
that percentage has more than tripled-and demographers estimate that by 1 990, 
80% of the women with children will be woricing outskle the home (Cannon 1989 
Sec. 1A). 

A distinctton must be made in regard to the difference between eariy childhood education 
and child care. This distinctbn is an issue of concem for preschool programs in general. 

The difference is very important. For the theorists, provkling young children with 
a sound educatk>n was justifk:atk>n for separating a young chikj from its parents. 
For toda/s parents, however, woric and career are the reasons they put young 
chiWren into out-of-home programs. Provkling chiWren with earty chiWhood 
educatbn is often merely a ratk>nalizatk)n for putting young chikiren in out-of- 
home programs (Etkind 1988 p. 23). 

The distinction between child care and earty childhood educatbn must ren^ain clear. 
Elkind (1988) warns of the possible danger involved of thinking that eariy childhood educatbn 
and child care are synonymous. 
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It is because today's parents-and to some extent teachers and educational 
administrators-do not fully appreciate the nature and value of earty childhood 
education that there is so much confusion in the field today. In some respects, 
schools are involved in earty childhood education for the wrong reasons. The/re 
responding to the demand of parents for quality child care facilities, rather than to 
convictions about the benefits of earty childhood education (Elkind 1988 p.26). 

It is the failure to understand this very distinction that can cause problems anwng par- 
ents, teachers and educational administrators. Parents, teachers and administrators may have 
very different opinions of what young children need in a program. Perceptions of teachers and 
administrators will be discussed in greater detail later. The need for child care is clear. Perhaps 
it is possible to provide quality child care as well as preschool education, A large group of chil- 
dren requiring care are of preschool age. Some states are reacting by providing public preschool 
programs. Most public programs are designed for "at risk" chiWren. The significance of eariy 
interventk)n for "at risk" chiWren is valklated in a great deal of research. The next sectton 
provides discusston of research that supports early interventk>n. 

Eariy Chikihood Research 

Literature on the toptes of earty chikihood educatbn and preschool as an interventton to 
failure was examined. Earty interventton was frequently hailed as a solutton to school failure. 
The type of interventton examined was publk: preschool. 

A body of research suggests that there is a need to klentify young chiklren who may be 
at risk for school failure and provWe them with experiences that will increase their chances for 
academfc success. Earty klentiffcatk>n for preschool programs may start as earty as age three. 
According to Schweinhart and Weikart (1985), earty inten/erttton can reduce an at-risk chiWs 
chances of experiencing teen pregnancy, illiteracy and dependance on welfare. 

Educators' concepts of interventton have changed. The focus of programs for at-risk 
youth used to be on treatment. Once chiklren failed they were kJentified as at-risk. Programs for 
disadvantaged chiklren are now beginning to focus on preventton rather than treatment. Strother 
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notes that, "several studies conducted during the last 20 years suggest that high-quality early 
childhood programs have a positive effect on children" (1987 p. 306). Researchers examined 
how preschool participants fared in elementary school to determine if there were any lasting 
effects of preschool participation. Schweinhart and Weikart (1985 p. 546) examined seven 
different preschool programs. The preschool programs studied represented a cross section of 
communities. The size and composition of the samples varied with the programs examined. 
Sizes varied from 2,058 children in Ttie New York Prekindergarten Program to only 40 children in 
Milwaukee. Another sample, the Perry Preschool Project in Ypsilanti, Michigan, focused on 
chikjren whose I .Q. range was between 60 and 90. The Milwaukee sample was composed of 
chiWren whose nriothers had tested I.Q.s of 75 or betow. A sample in Hariem, New York, focused 
exclusively on males. 

Although each sample had distinguishing characteristk:s, there was a factor of compara- 
bility in all seven samples. All samples were made up of preschool age chiMren who were 
economk:aliy and educatbnalty disadvantaged. The research measured the positive effects of 
preschool in temis of academk; success. Chikiren who participated in experimental preschool 
programs had fewer failing grades, fewer absences and were less often retained than norv 
partk:ipants. Preschool partk:ipants had less need for special educatbn, greater curiosity and 
better devek)ped literacy skills. They were nrK)re likely to finish high school than non-partk:iparrts. 

A positive preschool experience may have social implk:atk>ns. Research indk^ated that 
preschool partk:ipants were noore enptoyable, less dependant on pubic assistance, and less 
likely to engage in criminal activity. The Perry Preschool Project examined criminal activity in 
adolescence. Weikart, Schweinhart and Lamer found fewer inckJerrts of delinquent acts among 
chikjren who had taken part in preschool programs using methods designed to foster chikl- 
initiated learning (1986 p. 41). It shoukl be noted that the chikiren were enrolled in high quality, 
cbsely nrK)nitored programs. It cannot be assumed that all preschool programs will promise the 
same effect. 
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Much of the research on the positive effects of preschool was based on longitudinal 
studies. In some cases researchers were able to track preschool participants through elemen- 
tary, junior high and high school. In the research community, these longitudinal studies have 
provided evidence for the belief that quality early childhood is a significant factor in improving an 
at-risk chiki's chances for success. 

Schweinhart and Weikart state that "evklence from several evaluattons demonstrated 
that good preschool programs have both short and tong tenn positive effects on tow-income 
youngsters" (1985 p. 456). The need for child care has been established. The signiftoance of 
early interventton is highlighted in a great deal of research. Some states are reacting by provkl- 
ing public preschool programs for children. In North Carolina, 22 public school systems have 
expanded their kindergarten through twelfth grade programs to include the preschool populatton. 

A reality is that four-year-olds are in the public schools. Particular issues may arise as a 
result of this. In order to identify what some of the issues are, literature that discussed implica- 
tions of preschool programs in publrc schools was reviewed. 

Critteal Issues in Publfc Preschool 
Hours of operatton, staffing, licensing, and training were mentbned by several authors 
as commonly cited issues in public preschool programs. The foltowing discusston examines 
partkjular aspects of these four issues facing public school preschool programs. 

Staff Requirements 

"Public schools emptoy certified teachers whose salaries are almost double that of an 
average day care teacher" (Kagan 1986 p. 46). The cost of retaining certified teachers for 
preschool programs can be high. Some educators suggest using certified teachers in a supervi- 
sory capacity while having ChiW Devetopment Associates serve as the primary care givers (Zigler 
1987 p. 258). In C.M.S. Chapter I Preschool Program, the current pradfce is to use certified 
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early childhood teachers. 

Typically, in a public school kindergarten classroom, the child-teacher ratio is twenty-five 
to one. In a preschool setting, Kagan suggests, "even two teachers would be inadequate to 
provide high quality care for the same number of four-year-olds" (1986 p. 46), The Chapter I 
Preschool Program limits the number of four-year-olds per class to 1 6, Each classroom is staffed 
by a certified teacher and a teacher's aide. 

License Requirements 

Preschool programs must be licensed by the state. There are specific regulations for 
materials and facilities. These regulations differ from standards that are acceptable for elenr^en- 
tary age students. This again brings up the issue of cost. Before four-year-olds can be brought 
into a public school building, changes and alterations of the facility must take place. "In the 
Chapter I Preschool Program, changes and renovatbns were requested at many of the srtes, 
prior to opening in 1986" (Nesbit 1990). Since school-based administrators oversee the facHities, 
this may be an area of corwem to them. 

A variety of agencies deal with preschool and elenwntary school rmndates. To meet all 
standards, a preschool program administrator must communfcate with many different indivkluals 
within a variety of agencies. "Indirect state servfces-such as Kcensing, technical assistance. 
informatk>n and referrals are under the aegis of four or five different agencies" (Kagan 1986 p. 
47). Monitoring this situatfon requires knowledge, communfcatton and sWll on the part of a puWfc 
preschool administrator. A buiWing level admintetrator murt foMow gukteHnes to stay in compli- 
ance with all regulatk)ns. Adhering to these guWelines couW present another diff fcult task for an 
elenf>entary school principal. 

In&ervice Training 

The National Day Care Study (Ruopp, Travers, Glantz, and Coelen, 1979) found that one 
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background characteristic of teachers that related to program quality was professional training in 
early chiidhood education. When the Chapter I Preschool Program began, certified eariy child- 
hood teachers spent two weeks in intensive inservice training. Each year they must partrcipate in 
at least 24 hours of inservice training. Quality programs must have trained personnel. Cun-ently, 
the Chapter I Preschool Staff meets twrce a nwnth for inservice at The Villa Heights Center. 

Hours of Operation 

Some researchers suggest that developmentally appropriate preschool programs be 
offered through the public schools. Zigler (1 987 p. 258) suggests that chikl care and preschool 
programs be offered in the same kx^tton. 

In addition to supplying other progranr^, full servfce schools woukl provkle full- 
day, high quality chiW care for four and even three-year-old chiWren in the school 
facilities already present in the community. 

Zigler suggest that t)efore and after school care be provkled by the public school. Kagan (1986 
p. 47) suggests that schools open their doors to four-year-okJs wfx) are not in a special needs 
category and provkle full day progranr,s from seven a.m. to six p.m., on a sikling fee basis, 
thereby meeting the needs of all parents. 

The C.M.S. Chapter I Preschool Coordinator revealed that school hours are an issue for 
parents of chikJren cun-ently attending the Chapter I Preschool Program (Sims 1990). Cun^ently 
the C.M.S. program runs from nine a.m. to one p.m. Some parents are having diffrcutty making 
chikJ care anangements. According to the Coordinator, some parents have expressed an 
interest in having before and after school chiW care provkjed by the Chapter I Program. 

ShouW before-school and after-school care be provkJed by the publk: school? At this 
point, we are back to the fundamental questton of chiW care vs. earty chiWhood educatton. Can 
the publk: school preschool provkie both? Are they within the realm and goals of the publfc 
preschool program? Perhaps it is possible to provkle chiklren with quality care as well as sound 
eariy childhood educatton. Some researchers suggest a combinatton of the two. 
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In review, consider the issues mentioned: staff requirenr>ents, license requirements, 
inservice training and hours of operatton. Although there nr^y be other critical issues in public 
school preschool progranris, those discussed were mentioned most frequently in the literature 
reviewed. 



Perceptions of School Personnel 

Researchers seem to believe that quality ©arty childhood education is worthwhile. What 
about practitioners? Are the service providers truly convinced that public school preschool is 
worthwhile? Some researchers feel that the professionals directly involved are not convinced of 
the merits of a preschool program (Elkind 1988 p. 27). 

In the setting of an elementary school, principals and primary grade teachers must 
realize and accept that eariy childhood teachers are educational professionals. 

Earty Childhood Education is just that-education-not glorified babysitting. For 
eariy childhood education to function as a iegitinr^ate part of public education, 
however, means that professionals must accept eariy childhood as a distinct 
educational discipline (Elkind 1988 p. 26). 

While the public school preschool teachers may be convinced of the benefits of eariy 
chiWhood educatton. their colleagues and administrators may not. This couki stem from a lack of 
urxierstarxiing of the preschool cuniculum. 

Many eariy chiklhood educators are in favor of including four-year-olds in the publk: 
school. However, Elkind suggests that integratk>n of preschool programs into the publk: schools 
take place in a cautk>us fashton. Offk:ials at higher levels of educatk>n n^ay not understand eariy 
chikihood educatbn. They may perceive earty chiMhood educatk>n as watered down elementary 
educatkxi. Because of this, some earty chikihood educators may be reluctant to encourage 
institutk>nalizing preschool in the publk: schools. 
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Early chiidhood education mast be taken on its own terms. We do not teach the 
high school curriculum at the junior high level or the junior high curriculum at the 
elementary school level, so why in the worid should we teach the elementary 
curriculum at the preschool level? ,Elkind 1988 p. 27). 

This may happen if instituttonalization of progran^ for four-year-okis in the publk: school system 
takes place too quk:kly. Elkind suggests that polfcy makers take age-appropriate needs into 
careful conskJeration while devetoping models for preschool programs. 

It appears that the Chapter I Preschool Coordinator is convinced of the merits of the 
program (Sims 1990). What about the servwe provklers, the professtonal staff directly involved 
with the chiklren, the preschool teachers and school-based administrators? Their percepttons of 
critrcal issues must be examined. Pertiaps there is a difference in teachers' and school-based 
administrators' percepttons. 

Teachers' and Administrators* Percepttons 
A great deal of literature discusses various aspects of preschool and chiki care. A 
smallet amount of research discusses teachers' and administrators' preceptions of a variety of 
educatbnal issues. However, it is drffk:utt to k)cate research or literature that examines teachers' 
and administrators' perceptions of publk: preschool programs. 

Therefore, it was necessary to examine research that focused on teachers' and adminis- 
trators' percepttons of other issues to determine if there was a difference between the two 
groups' perceptbns. Teachers' and administrators' perceptk>ns of the issues of school climate, 
testing and staff devek>pment will be discussed. 

Jord0-Bk>om (1987) examined teachers' and administrators' perceptbns of organtzatk>nal 
climate in an eienDentary school. Partk^ipants were eariy chiMhood teachers and administrators. 
A survey was used to determine differences in perceptk>ns of organizat^nal practk:es that 
influence school climate. Organizatk>nal climate of their school was consistently viewed in a 
more positive light by administrators than by teachers. When asked to rate the organizatfena* 
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clinrwite on a scale. Jorde-Bloom (1987)found that administrators selected more favorable ratings 
than teachers did. In this study it was apparent that there was a difference in teachers' and 
administrators' percepttons of school climate. 

Page and Page (1986 p. 5) examined teachers', administrators', school board members', 
and parents' perceptions of testing children in early childhood grades. In particular, they were 
interested in participants' perceptions of the increased emphasis on testing in earty childhood 
grades. A survey was developed that focused on areas of concern. Problems identified included 
students' negative attitudes towards testing, student stress and children's lack of readiness for 
tasks demanded by testing. Although the sample populatk>n was a diverse group, the research- 
ers were able to klentify similarities in perceptior^. The authors found that subjects shared many 
concerns related to the increased emphasis on testing. Researchers were able to identify a 
similarity between the perceptfon of teachers, adminstrators, and school board menr^rs. They 
found that members of each of these groups heW negative perceptions of testing. Teachers, 
administrators and school tx>ard members stated that testing caused stress and young chiWren 
were not familiar with test taking behavtors. Parents and chiMren were also found to hold a 
negative view of testing and test-taking characteristk^s. Page and Page found that teachers and 
administrators felt that testing in earty chikihood grades had a negative impact on chikJren. 
Page and Page illustrated that teachers and administrators had similar perceptk>ns in regards to 
the issue of testing. 

Young (1988) examined the status of teacher partk:ipatk>n in curnculum devek)pment 
and principals' attitudes of teacher status in curnculum devek)pment. Young felt that principals' 
attitudes toward teacher participatfon needed to be clarified. 'Teachers revealed that their lack of 
status Impedes professtonal devetopment" (Young 1988 p.1 19). Young concluded that principals 
need to encourage teacher partk:ipatk>n in devek>ping currk^ulum. 

Conran and Chase (1988 p. 26) found that a critical factor for successful staff devetop- 
ment was to have consistently strong leadership and support. In examining principals' percep- 
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tions of staff development Diliion and found that "principals who understand and participate in 
staff development gain credibility and visibility with staff and parents alike" {Diliion 1978 p. 3). 
This concept is applicable for the study of The Preschool Program. If school-based 
adminstrator, are supportive of preschool staff development, preschool teachers may gain 
credibility with their colleagues. 

Young (1988) found a relationship between teachers' perceptions of status arid level of 
participation in curriculum development. Purcell (1987) discussed the relationship between level 
of principals' support for staff development and positive school change. Both studies indicate 
that teachers' and administrators' perceptions of curriculum and staff development are important. 

Studies that identified teachers' and administrators' perceptions of school climate, testing 
and staff development have been examined. It was determined that in some cases the two 
groups' perceptions were different. The results of Jorde-Bloom's studies support the hypothesis 
that there will be a difference between teachers' and administrators' perceptions. 

Summary and Conclusions 

American education and its flaws are in the media spotlight. It is rare to read a major 
newspaper or watch a television news broadcast that does not mention education. High rates of 
illiteracy and student drop outs have an \nvpacA on the quality of the wortc force. Thus business 
leaders have joined educators in a stmggle to reform the public school system. Educators are 
interested in the improvement of the quality of education for philosophical reasons, while corpora- 
tions have a vested interest in the in^pact of quality education for potential workers. 

Alternatives have been examined that call for improving the quality of education. Re- 
gardless of the source of reform, one suggestbn is common-that the provisbn of eariy childhood 
prograrr\s for at-risk chiWren is necessary. Remediatton and treatment of students having 
academic diffk:utty is not enough. Experts suggest that quality eariy chiWhood experiences can 
enrich the lives of all chiWren, especially economk:ally and educatfonally disadvantaged chiWren. 
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Currently 23 states have some kind of prekindergarten program. Chapter I receives 
federal funding and is administered by state offices. Twenty-two public school systems in North 
Carolina have Chapter I Preschool Programs. The C.M.S. Chapter I Preschool Program, which 
began in 1986, is based on a developmentally appropriate curriculum. The program serves 544 
children, characterized as "at risk." As the program enters its sixth year, it is necessary to 
evaluate its success. 

Chapter i Central Offk:e Administrators must evaluate their programs each year, Evalua- 
tbns are required in order to receive federal funds. One of the components used to measure 
success is the parents' perceptions of the quality of the program. C.M.S. Preschool Program has 
completed several surveys to determine parents' levels of satisfactbn with the program. Overall, 
these surveys have provided positive feedbac!' about the program. While parental perceptbn of 
program quality is an important evaluation component, it is not the only one. 

As the literature indicated, there is a need for quality chiki care. There is also a growing 
recognitbn of the significance of eariy chiWhood educatton. If public school preschool programs 
are to be a service of the future, we need to examine the delivery of that service. Specifically, 
we need to examine percepttons of the service providers. 

Most research that examines the benefits of the preschool experience concentrates on 
academic and intellectual gains made by the children wtio participate. In general, existing 
research has shown that the effects of preschool are very positive. Not enough research has 
studied the preschool personnel who are responsible for provkling this positive experience. 
There is a need to examine the professional personnel who are involved in preschool programs. 
We must study and understand the relatbnship anfK>ng the service providers. Literature indicates 
there may be a difference in teachers' and administrators' percepttons of particular educattonal 
issues. However, there Is not enough research that examines teachers' and administrators' 
percepttons of preschool programs. 



Hypotheses 



This study has three hypotheses. In the following section each hypothesis will be given 
and a rationalization for each hypothesis will be provided. 

Hypothesis #1 states that there will be a difference between C.M.S. Preschool teachers' 
and school-based administrators' perceptton of critical issues and the numerical rankings as- 
signed to those issues. Differences in teachers' and administrators' perceptions will be identified 
when participants are asked to list and descrit)e specifk: aspects of critical issues. Differences in 
priorities will be identified wt^en partk:ipants are asked to rank critk^al issues. Teachers' priorities 
are expected to focus on cuniculum and hours of operation. School-based administrators' 
perceptions are expected to center on funding and facilities. This expected difference in percep- 
tions may t>e based on the difference in professk)nal roles. 

Teachers are interested in their immediate sun'oundings: their own classrooms. They 
are mainly concerned with those issues that will affect their personal lives. Their perceptton c^f 
the preschool program couM be called a mk^ro perspective. 

School based administrators are responsbie for the program as a whole. Hence, they 
may have a nr)acro perspecth^e of the program. This implies that when school based administra- 
tors' priorities are determined, they will conskJer all program components rather than indivkluat 
classroom corKems. 

Hypothssis #2 states that years of experience in the program will be related to the level 
of program value assigned. It is expected that personnel who have been invoh^ed with the 
program since its lrx:eptton will rate the value of the program very high. Those teachers and 
school based administrators who are newer to the program will conskJer it valuable, but not to the 
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same extent as the original staff. 

Hypothesis #3 states that position held will be related to perceived value of the program 
and teachers will rate the program value higher than school based administrators. This may be 
due to the difference in roles and job responsibility. Teachers are focused on their own class- 
roonr^, while school-based administrators are involved with the preschool program as well as 
other academic, resource, and enrichment programs at their own schools. 



METHODOLOGY 



The data necessary to identify teachers' and schcx)l-based administrators* perceptions of 
critical issues and the value of The Preschool Program were obtained through a survey. The 
survey was based on the Delphi Technique. The sample consisted of 34 preschool teachers. 1 1 
principals and 12 assistant principals. 

Explanation of Delphi Technique 

In the middle 1950's, The Rand Corporation developed the Delphi Technique as an aid to 
decision making. The Delphi requires participants to complete a series of questionnaires. Be- 
tween each round, information is synthesized and summarized (Skutsch and Hail 1973 p.3). This 
inforn^tbn is returned to participants for further refinement. Skutsch and Hall explain how 
partk:ipants receive feedback in Delphi. 'This means that between each round, the participant 
receives feedback, not from indivkiuals as woukj occur in an open group discussk>n but rather 
from the group as a unit" (Skutsch and Hall 1973 p. 3), Responses at all stages are anonynrious. 

At the end of the series of rounds, it may be assumed that the answers given are indka- 
tive of total group perspective. Once organized, tnformatkMi g6r>erat6d by the Delphi can be used 
for planning and decisk>n making. This irTformatk>n provkles decisk>n makers with a sound 
reference point for their decisbns. 

Sample Uses 

Delphi has been used in a variety of instar)ces. The technk:|U6 has t)een used to study 
the use of publk: transportatk>n, educatk>nal goal setting and to klentrfy attributes of effective 
teachers. The classk: Delphi uses several rounds of questtonnaires. However, it is not uncom- 
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mon to see research based on a modified Detpfii approach where only a few rounds are used. 
For this study of The Preschool Progranr^, a nxxlified Delphi with two rounds of questionnaires 
was used. 

Advantages of Delphi 

Delphi albws a targe group of peopie to respond to the same question without ever 
having to be brought together. This was an attractive feature for this particular study. 

Group dynamics show that even wtien the whote group can be brought together, all 
perspectives are ix>t atways taken into consideration. Some people may be more verbose than 
others. A group may reach a consensus that is not indicative of what each person feets. Some 
peopie may be too shy or insecure to verbalize disagreemertt with those who are more vocal. As 
Skutsch and Hall note, 

The Delphi is not like a referendum, in that some people may have more influ- 
ence than others; nor is it like a conference, since everybody has an equal 
opportunity to influence the group--each has an equal time to express his views, 
and stands an equal chance that these will be accepted by the group (Skutsch 
and Hail 1973 p. 4). 

Delphi can be useful for decisk^n making about current problems. It is also quite often 
used in planning. Since feedback is anonyn)ous, Delphi can be an effective way of getting to the 
heart of an issue without dealing with personal conflk:t. which can be counterproductive to the 
group dectskm process. 

Limitations 

Delphi Technique has been used to obtain informatton from a group of varied partk^i- 
pants. De^hi kientif ies group consensus and disagreement, when the group itself is very di- 
verse. For instance, Carver (1980) used the Delphi Technk]ue to oMain information on educa- 
tk>nal goal setting from a group that included students, parents, teachers. 8enk>r citizens, elected 
officials. educatk>n and business community leaders. Most Delphi studies use a group of varied 
partk:ipants in order to include many points of view, as well as shared experience. In this study 
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only perceptions of preschool teachers and school-based adrr.-nistrators were investigated. A 
more in-depth ar^tysis would include parents, school board niembers, central office administra- 
tion and preschool teacher assistants. 

In a classic Delphi, refinement of the series of rourxls produces group consensus as the 
number of choices becomes more limited. Since only two rounds were completed, true consen- 
sus was not possible. However, this study was not intended to identify consensus in a refined 
sense. The main irnerest was in studying selected differences between the two groups. Com- 
pleting two rounds allowed for the ktentificatbn of group differences without having to develop 
group consensus. 

The length of time required is sometimes mentioned as a disadvantage of Delphi. The 
rounds of questionr^aires may continue for an extended period of time. Often participants lose 
interest as well as the focus of original goals (Skutsch and Hall 1973 p. 1 1). In the modified 
Delphi, this should not be a factor. Turn around time was short (thirteen days) between each 
round. This was to insure that the level of interest would remain high. 

Return rates for mailed questionnaires are notorkxjsiy low (Dooley 1984 p. 242). High 
return rates have been reported for specialized san^ples (Dillnrtan 1978 p.27). In this study, 
questionnaires were sent to a very specific population. To help insure a high retum rate, two 
steps were taken. First, approval for the survey was received from the Communk^ations Depart- 
ment of C.M.S. This provkied a professk>nal ffx:enlrve for partk^^ants to coopera Secorxj, a 
reminder postcard was nfiaiied on the deadiir^ date for both rounds of These 
steps, coupled with a specialized sample, ensured a relatively high rate of return. 

Factors Conskiered in this Study 
Advantages of Delphi Technk^ue have been examined. Of pertteuiar interest were the 
factors of anonymity, reasonable expense and total group partk:ipatk>n. When choosmg a 
methodok>gy for this study, several limitations were conskiered: 
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1) Sample Population 

It was judged necessary to study perspectives of all preschool teachers in the Chapter I Program. 
Identification of the perceptions of school-based administrators assigned to Preschool Sites was 
necessary. Meeting with teachers and administrators as a group would have posed a problem 
because of their conflicting schedules. Even if rt could have been arranged, all participants may 
not have been present or fully participated. Some may not have voiced opinions for fear of group 
reprisal or disagreement. 

2) Jim 

School was out of session June 1 , 1990. After that time, it would have become difficult to contact 
participants. Finally, personal interviews would require an extended period of time. 

3) Cost 

Possible expenses incurred to meet with and personalty interview 47 people would not be fea- 
sible. 

Delphi Technique lends itself to quantitative and qualitative analysis, both of which were 
planned for in this study. Considering the factors mentioned, Delphi Technique was chosen as 
the most suitable method for this study of The Preschool Program. 

Implementation 

The survey participants were thirty-four preschool teachers, eleven principals and twelve 
assistant principals. The administrators in the sample had been assigned to a school that had at 
least one preschool class. An updated list of school assignments was obtained by contacting the 
C.M.S. Personnel Department. 

On April 23. 1990. Questionnaire Form I was mailed to the participants at th air school 
address. In the first mailing, each partic^nt receh/ed the following: an opening letter introduc- 
ing the author and the research, a participant consent form. Questionnaire Form I and two 
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stamped, setf-addressed envelopes. The two envelopes were for the participant to return the 
consent form and Questionnaire 1. 

The participants were asked.to complete the fomis and retum them by May 6, 1990. On 
May 6, 1990, a reminder postcard was mailed to all participants. 

By May 13, 1990, thirty-three conr^leted participant consent fonns and thirty-two ques- 
tionnaires were received. Ten issues were identified by performing a basic content analysis and 
tabulating the frequency of particular responses Questionnaire Fomn II was developed based on 
these ten issues. 

On May 19, 1990, Questionnaire Form II was nailed to all participants. The second 
mailing contained the following: a letter of thanks. Questionnaire Form II and a stamped, self- 
addressed envetope. The participants were asked to complete and retum the form by June 1 , 
1990. On June 1 , 1990, a reminder postcard was sent to ail participants. By June 8, 1990, 
thirty-nine completed questtonnaires were received. 
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Findings and Analysis 

The findings and analysis section of this report is divided into four parts. The first part 
discusses the overall rate of return. The second part concentrates on Questionnaire I. The third 
part focuses on Questbnnaire II. The fourth section provides analysis designed to test the 
hypotheses. 

Rate of Return 

Of fifty-seven first round mailings, thirty-three participant consent forms and thirty-two 
questionnaires were retumed. The retum rate for the consent forms was fifty-seven percent. 
The retum rate for the first questbnnaire was fifty-six percent. Although this rate was accept- 
able, it was disappointingly low. The sample was very small. A substantial retum was needed to 
justify the recommendations. With a substantial retum it could be assumed thiat the results were 
truly indicative of the group. 

In the first mailing, participants had to complete two different fom^s and retum them in 
specifically marked envelopes. On Questionnaire I participants had to generate and record their 
own ideas. This was more time consuming than completing a checklist. The amount of time and 
thought required to complete the questbnnaire, coupled with the fact that there were two forn^s 
and envelopes may have contributed to the moderate rate of retum. 

After the first mailing rt became apparent that the list of partbipants was not accurate. 
One partbipant was deceased, so her packet was retumed unopened. The name of her replace- 
ment was obtained. Two participants were on n^atemity leave. Two teachers were on extended 
leave. The names of their Interim replacements were obtained. In each of the cases mentbned, 
appropriate changes were made on the list of partbipants. 

Fifty-seven questbnnaires were sent out in the second mailing. Sixty-eight percent ot 
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the questtonnaires were returned. On Questionnaire 11 participants had to checl^ the appropriate 
categories, and rank ten issues. 

The first questionnaire was nrx>re time consuming for participants in that they had to 
generate new ideas. To complete Questionnaire II required time and thought, however not to the 
same extent as Questionnaire I. In Round II there was only one form and one envelope. The 
fact that participants did not have to generate and record new ideas, a wore time consuming 
process than completing a checklist may have contributed to the higher rate of return. 

Questk>nnaire I 

Sectk>n I of QuestkDnnaire i was designed to klentify the role of the partk^ipant. Of thirty- 
two responses, nineteen or fifty-nine percent were teachers arxl thirteen or forty-one percent 
were administrators. Table 1 illustrates the type of posttbn hekl by participants. It shows a fairly 
accurate representatton of the certifk:atk>n of professkDrtal staff and positkxi distributbn in the 
program. The sample included thirty-four teachers and twenty-three administrators. If there had 
been one hundred percent return, forty-three percent woukl have been administrators' responses 

and fifty-seven percent woukl have been teachers* respor^ses. 

Tablet 
Tvpe of Posttton 

Frequency Percent 

Posrtfen 

Teacher 19 59 

Administrator 13 41 

Total 32 100 

It may appear that there is a dtsproportbrtate number of administrators. It shouM be 
noted that the sannpie included thirty-four teachers wtx) are assigned to eleven different schools. 
Each school has one administrative team. The number of school sites accounts for the large 
number of school-based administrators. 

Sectk)n II of Qu66tk>nnaire I was designed to obtain infomuitk>n about the parttoipants. 
The variables considered were gender, length of time in the C.M.S. Preschool Program and level 
of educatton. Table 2 illustrates gender of the partk:ipants. Of thirty-two responses, eighty-eight 
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percent were female and thirteen percent were male. This shows a substantially higher response 
from fen^ales. A conclusion cannot be drawn here that indicates greater female participatb^^ Of 
the original sample of fifty-seven people, only seven are mate. They are all in administrative 
positions. Again, Table 2 illustrates an accurate representation of the gender distribution of the 
C.M.S. Preschool Staff. 

Table 2 
Gender of Participants 

Frequencv EfiTQgnt 

Gender 

Male 4 13 

Fen^ale 28 S8 

Total 32 100 

The second variable considered in Section II of Questionnaire I was length of time in the 
C.M.S. Preschool Program. Participants were asked to reveal the length of tinr>e they had been 
worigng in the Chapter I Preschool Program. If a participant wrote the response two years and 
three months, it was coded as two years of service. Regardless of the number of additional 
months, all responses were coded in terms of years only. One participant left this section blank. 
It was coded as no response. 

Table 3 illustrates the number of years partteipants had worked in the C.M.S. Preschool 
Program. Nearty half of the responding partk:ipants, forty-seven percent, had worthed in the 
program for four years. The other half had worked in the program t>etween one and three years. 
The largest portton of the second half (twenty-two percent) had worked in the program for three 
years. This implies that a majority of the original staff is still working in the program. There is 
also a relatively tow rate of turnover among the teachers. This was discovered when original staff 
assignments were conpared to the cun-ent list of preschool staff assignrronts. The mean length 
of time that participants had worked in the program was 3.1 years. 
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Table 3 
Length of Service in Years 





Frequency 


Percent 


Length of Service 






1 


3 


9 


2 


6 


19 


3 


7 


22 


4 


15 


47 


(No Response) 


_L 


_3 


Total 


32 


100 



Mean 3.097 

Valid Cases 31 Missing Cases 1 

The third variable in Section II of Questionnaire I was participants' level of education. 

Participants were asked to check the box that indicated the highest level of education they had 
completed. The choices given were bachetors, masters and doctorates. In coding responses for 
this sectbn, several decisions were n^de in order to clarify responses. Two participants indi- 
cated they had completed their bachelors and intended to complete their n^asters by July or 
September 1990. Since they had not received the higher degree at the time the survey was 
completed, their responses were coded at the bachekDrs level. Five partk^ipants indk:ated they 
had received masters degrees. These five partk:ipants stated that they had addittonal 
coursework or certif k^ates. To clarify responses these cases were coded at the masters level. 
Since there were only five cases like this, the author deckled not to add a new category in the 
level of education sectkDn on Questk>nnaire II. 

Table 4 illustrates partk^ipants' level of educatbn. Of nineteen teachers that had re- 
sponded, eleven or fifty-eight percent had a bachetors degree and eight or forty-two percent had 
a masters degree. Of thirteen administrators that responded, one, or eight percent, had a 
bachetors degree and twelve, or ninety-two percent, had a nriasters degree. 

Examinatton of the returned questtonnaires revealed that not all assistant principals had 
earned advanced degrees. It was assumed that all administrators were required to have a 
masters degree. Apparently this is not true, or perhaps an exceptton had been made. One 
parttoipant who kientified herself as a female administrator indtoated that she had not earned her 
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masters degree. She intended to have it completed by July 1990. This administrator's creden- 
tials must have been an exception because all other administrators indicated that they had 
earned the higher degree. 

In all, there were thirty-two responses to Questionnaire I. Of thirty-two responses, 
twelve, or thirty-eight percent, had a bachelor's degree and twenty, or sixty-three percent, had a 
master's degree. Table 4 indicates a majority of respondents had earned the higher degree. 

None of the participants had a doctoral degree. 

Table 4 

Highest Degree Completed 



Frequency Percent 

Highest Deg ree Completed 

Bachelors 12 38 

Masters 20 63 

Doctorate JJ JJ 

Total 32 100 



Analysis of demographic information provided an understanding of particular characteristics of 
the responding participants. Closer examination of the breakdown of gender and role of partici- 
pants showed that the study results accurately represent the demographic characteristics of the 
preschool staff. 

In Section III of Questionnaire I participants were asked to do two things. First, they 
were asked to "list up to five issues that affect the Chartotte Mecklenburg Chapter I Preschool 
Program." Second, they were asked, "in a few words, but as specifk:alfy as possible, explain the 
aspect(s) of each issue that are critk^al to the program." The listing sectkMi was designed to 
kientify the critk^al issues. As the questionnaires came in. a record was kept of the issues 
mentk>ned. Also noted were the specif k: aspects that partk:ipants added to describe a particular 
issue. Ten major issues were kientified using these categories. If an issue was cited by at least 
five partk:ipants, it was consklered a critk:al issue. In all, forty-one different issues were rmn- 
tkMied. Appendix IV includes a detailed list of all issues and frequencies. Table 5 presents a 
frequency distributbn of the ten critk^l issues kientrfied by respondents to Questk)nnaire I. 
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Table 5 



Critical Issues 



Issue 

Transportation 

Screening 

Hours of Operation 

Staffing 

Parent Involvement 
Curriculum 
Funding 
Inservice 

Training for Assistants 
Expanding The Program 



Frequency 



20 
15 
14 
12 
8 
7 
5 
5 
5 
5 



The issue cited most frequently was transportation. Specific aspects mentioned were 
that the rides were too long, the costs too high, and that var^ should be used ir^stead of buses. 
The second most frequently mentioned issue was screening. The specific aspect mentioned 
most often was the need for a new instrument to identify a greater number of children. The third 
most frequently cited issue was hours of operation. With this issue there were a variety of 
specific aspects mentioned. Some participants fett that the instructional day should be length- 
ened. Others felt that before and after school care should be provided for children of woridng 
parents. One participant fett that the instructional day should not be lengthened but day care 
should be included. 

The next most frequently named issue was staffing. In the area of staffing, two aspects 
were mentioned; 1) a need for resource staff such as psychologists, nurses, speech clinicians 
and social woricers to serve the preschool population and 2) a need for clerical personnel to 
handle the paperworic. 

The fifth nxjst frequently cited issue was parent involvement. Several participants fett 
that greater parent involvement was needed. Some participants mentioned that offering parent 
training would result in greater parent involvement. 

The sixth most frequently identified issue was cuniculum. There was one aspect men- 
tioned by several participants; that activities and curriculum must be developmentally appropriate. 
In order of frequency, the issues of funding, inservice, training for assistants and expanding the 
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program were each cited by five participants. Questionnaire 11 was developed using the informa- 
tion generated by Questionnaire 1. 

Questionnaire II 

Section I of Questionnaire 11 was designed to identify the position of the participant. Of 
thirty-nine responses twenty-four, or sixty-two percent, were teachers and fifteen, or thirty-nine 
percent, were administrators. Table 6 illustrates the type of position held by participants. 

Table 6 
Type of Position 



Frequency Percent 

Position 

Teacher 24 62 

Administrator 15 -39 

Total 39 100 



Section II of Questionnaire II was designed to elicit information about the participant. 
The variables listed were gender, length of time in the C.M.S. Preschool Program and level of 
education. 

Table 7 illustrates distribution of gender of participants. Of thirty-nine responses, five, or 
thirteen percent, were male and thirty-three or eighty-five percent, were female. One participant 
left this section Wank. This was coded as no response and accounted for three percent of the 
group that responded. 

Table? 
Gender of Participant 



Frequency Percent 

Gender 

Male 5 13 

Fenrwile 33 85 

No Response -1 -5 

Total 39 100 



In Section li of Questionnaire II participants were asked to reveal the anrx)unt of time they 
had been working in the Chapter I Program. Table 8 illustrates years of servfce reported by 
participants. Two partfcipants indfcated that they had worked in the program for less than one 
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year. Their responses were coded as one year of service. 

Tables 



Years Frequency Percent 

< = 1 5 13 

2 8 21 

3 7 18 

4 IS -43 
Total 39 100 



Mean 3.0 years 

The largest percentage of resporxlents, forty-nine percent, had worked in the program 
four years. The smallest percentage, thirteen percent, had worked in the program for one year or 
less. Participants had worked in the program for an average of 3,0 years. 

The third variable in Section II of Questionnaire II was level of education. Participants 
were asked to identify their highest level of education completed. One participant checked 
masters degree and wrote in additional informatk)n. This response was coded at the niters 
level. One participant checked bachelors degree and wrote ''almost" over the masters category. 
Since the degree had not been earr^ed at the time the survey was completed, it was coded at the 
t)achebrs level. 

Table 9 illustrates years of service. Of thirty-nine respor^ses, thirty-six percent were at 
the bachelors level and sixty-four percent were at the masters level. Of the twenty-frve people 
that had masters degrees, fifteen were administrators. This means that there were ten master 
degree teachers who responded. A nf^ers degree is not required to teach in the preschool 
program. Although it is not required, twenty-eight percent of the teachers have earned a higher 
degree. 

Table 9 

Level Of Educatwn 



Highest Degree Held Frequency Percent 

Bachelors 14 36 

Masters 25 64 

Doctorate JJ Q 

Total 39 100 
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Section ill of Questionnaire il was designed to identify the participants' perception of the 
value of the program. Participants were asked to rate the overall value of the program, one being 
extremely valuable and five being not valuable at all. Table 1 0 presents a frequency distributbn 
of the ratings assigned to the program value. 

Table 10 
Rating of Value of th e Program 



Rating Value Ff^U^nQY EfiiseDi 

Extremety Valuable 1 29 74 

2 3 8 

3 1 3 

4 3 8 
Not Valuable at All 5 ^ ^fi 
Total 39 101 



Mean 1.667 Std. Dev. 1.305 

Of thirty-nine respondents seventy-four percent assigned the highest rating possible; 
eight percent assigned it level two, three percent assigned it level three; which is moderately 
valuable, eight percent assigned it a rating of four and eight percent assigned it a rating of five, 
meaning not valuable at all. The majorrty of respondents rated the program as extremety valu- 
able. However it would be unlikely for personnel to work in a program for four years and not rate 
it as valuable. Perhaps, the preschool teachers and administrators promote the merits of the 
program to insure job security. If they rate the program as valuable, it may soWify their posittons 
and provkle program valklatk>n. Anthony Downs remarte on this concept of k>yalty to the organi- 
zatton. "Like all bureaus, a staff always seeks to retain Its exteling power, income and prestige 
and usually seeks to increase them" (Downs, 1967 p. 1 55). Downs' notton of a staff seeking to 
expand its power or prestige will be exptored in greater detail later. 

No attempt will be made hare to klentify a relationship between assigned value and 
positton, or assigned value and length of time in the program. Such relattonships are the t>asis of 
hypothesis #2 and hypothesis #3. Specifte analysis designed to test the hypotheses will be 
provkJed in the final analysis sectk)n. 
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Section iV of Questionnaire II was designed to determine participant's perceptions of 
critical issues. Of the thirty-nine returned questionnaires, three or eight percent of the partici- 
pants left Sectbn IV blank or cornpieted it incorrectly. These incomplete or incorrect portions 
were coded as no response. 

This final section is devoted to specific analysis designed to test thr hypotheses. Each 
hypothesis will be presented. This presentation will be followed by a discussbn and a table to 
highlight the data. A brief discussion of the acceptance or rejection of each hypothesis will be 
provided. 

Hypothesis #1 stated that there would be a differerwe between CM.S. Preschool teach- 
ers* and administrators' perceptions of critical issues and the numerical rankings assigned to 
those issues. Table 1 1 provWes a list of the ten critk:al issues and the mean rankings given by 
teachers arid administrators. The lower the mean the higher priority ranking an issue received. 



Mean Rankings are based on 39 responses. 

Table 12 provkles a list of ten prioritized criticat issues and the n>ean rankings assigned by 
teachers. 



Table 11 



Ten Critical Issues and Mean Rankings 
by Teachers and Adm inistrators 



l$sue 



Mean Ranking 



Expanding the Program 
Funding 

Parent Involvement 
Curriculum 
Screening 
Staffing 
Transportation 
Assistant Training 
Inservice 
Length of Day 



3.028 
4.500 
5.278 
5.472 
5.500 
5.528 
5.750 
5.778 
6.139 
8.028 
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Table 12 



Issues and Mean Rankings Assigned by Teachers 



ls$ue 


Mean Ranking 


Expanding the Program 


3.136 


Funding 


4.318 


Staffing 


4.909 


Curriculum 


4.909 


Assistant Training 


5.591 


Parent Involvement 


5.591 


Transportation 


5.682 


Screening 


6.045 


Insen/ice 


6.318 


Length of Day 


8.500 



Mean rankings are based on 24 responses. 

Table 13 presents a list of ten prioritized critical issues and the mean ranking assigned by 
administrators. 

Table 13 



Issues and Mean Rankings Assigned by Administrators 



l5§ue 


Mean Ranking 


Expanding the Program 


2.857 


Screening 


4.643 


Furxling 


4.786 


Parent Involvement 


4.786 


Transportatbn 


5.857 


Inservice 


5.857 


Assistant Training 


6.071 


Curricuium 


6.357 


Staffing 


6.500 


Length of Day 


7.286 



Mean rankings are based on 15 responses. 

Table 14 illustrates the comparison of mean rankings assigned for all issues by teachers 
and administrators. 
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TaWe14 



Comparison of Mean Rankings bv Tea chers and Administrators 



Teachers' Rankings 



Administrators Rankin<?s Differences 



Expanding the Program 
Funding 

Parent Involvement 
Curriculum 
Assistant Training 
Screening 
Staffing 
Transportation 
Inservwe 
Length of Day 



3.136 
4.318 
5.591 
4.909 
5.591 
6.045 
4.909 
5.682 
6.318 
8.500 



2.857 
4.786 
4.786 
6.357 
6.071 
4.643 
6.500 
5.857 
5.857 
7.286 



+ .279 

- .468 
+ .805 

- 1.448 
+ .480 
+ 1.402 

- 1.591 
+ .175 
+ .461 
+ 1.214 



Mean rankings are based on 39 responses. 

The goal of the project was to kientify a difference between C.M.S. Preschool teachers' 
and administrators' percepttons of the critcal issues and the rankings assigned to those issues. 
Therefore issue rankings had to be broken down by positbn. (Priority will be identified as the 
numerical ranking assigned to an issue.) 

There were two issues that both groups assigned the same priority; first priority, expand 
the program and tenth priority, maintain the cun-ent length of the instructtonal day. However, 
eight issues were assigned different priorities by teachers and administrators. Teachers and 
administrators assigned different priorities to tt>e issues of funding, screening, staffing, curricu- 
lum, inservice training, parent invotvement, transportatkMi and assistant training. 

Rrst there will be a discussnn of the issues that were assigned the same priority by both 
groups foltowed by a disucsston of the issues that were assigf>ed different priorities by both 
groups. 



According to teachers, the number one issue was expanding the program. Administra- 
tors also ranked expanding the program as the first priority. Partfcipants menttoned that the 



Expanding The Program 
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program was so worthvyhile it should be offered to more children. The overwhelming majority of 
participants felt the program should t>e expanded. 

Downs (1987) offers some interesting thoughts on program expansion. Based on Downs 
theories of growth and expansion of bureaus, the teachers' and administrators' committment to 
expansion could be attributed to enlightened setf-interest. "The expansion of any organization 
nomrally provides its leaders with increased power, income and prestige; hence they promote its 
growth" (Downs 1967 p.17). He goes on to suggest that when the size of an organization 
increases, its chances for survival may improve. Downs notes that both loyalty and setf-interest 
can encourage officials to promote organizational growth. As Downs suggests, the interest in 
expansion may not solely be due to seff interest. Workers and officials may also be loyal to 
organization for the quality of its output. Perhaps, in the case of the preschool program, expan- 
sion recommendatbns are based on sound understanding of program merits. Teachers and 
administrators may have ranked expanding the program as their first priority because they 
believe the program is truly valuable. 

Length of Instructtonal Dav 
The second issue that both groups assigned the same priority was length of instructbnal 
day. Teachers and administrators rated this as the tenth priority. On Questtonnaire II partici- 
pants were asked to assign a priority ranking for the need to increase hours. Since both groups 
ranked length of day as the last priority, they must not want to change the hours of operatton. 
The length of the current instrudtonal day is four hours. Apparently length of instnictk>nal day is 
not a high priority for either group. 

Two issues were assigned the same priority by both groi^. Teachers and administra- 
tors chose expanding the program as their first priority and maintaining cun-ent length of instmc- 
tkx^al day as their tenth priority. Specify aspects of these issues have been examined. In the 
next section the issues that were assigned different priorities by teachers and administrators will 
be examined. 
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Funding 

Teachers chose funding as the second priority. Administrators chose funding as the third 
priority. To assign funding a high priority is logical t)ecause for the program to expand additional 
monies would be needed. It was expected that administrators would rate this issue as a higher 
priority than teachers would. This was not the case. Although both groups assigned funding a 
high priority there was a difference in the exact numerical rank. 

Screening 

There was a great deal of difference in the way the two groups ranked the issue of 
screening. Administrators assigned screening as the second priority, whereas teachers assigned 
screening as the eighth. Both groups discussed different aspens within the issue. Several 
administrators felt that for the program to expand, a new screening tool woukl have to be devel- 
oped to identify a greater number of chikiren to partk:ipate. Administrators chose expanding the 
program as their highest priority. They felt that the first step in expanding the progrc^m woufcl be 
to kientrfy a larger group of children in need. As a group, administrators put screening as a very 
high priority. As a groif), teachers put screening as a tow priority. Teachers' perceptk>ns of 
important aspects within screening were different from administrators' perceptk)ns. The eighth 
priority for teachers was screening. On Questk>nr^ire 1, several teachers mentk>ned that the 
cun^ent screening instrument was no k>nger a vaM indtoator for children in greatest need for 
preschool. Several teachers f eK that chiklren had been coached, therefore the instrument was 
invalki. Teachers and adminis^trators had differsnt percepttons of the critical aspects of screening 
as well as the ranking of the issue. 

Staffing 

Teachers assigned staffing as their third priority and administrators assigned staffing as 
their ninth priority. Perhaps the difference in the two groups' perceptk>ns of staffing as a crittoal 
issue may be due to their difference in professk>nal roles. In daily contact with disadvantaged 
preschoolers, teachers may be nfK>re aware of the need for nurses, psychobgists and social 
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workers. Administrators may become aware of special needs in extreme cases. However, on a 
day-to-day basis administators may not see additional resource staff as a high priority, in day-to- 
day contact with children, teachers may have a greater awareness than administrators of indi- 
vidual children's needs. They appeared to be more concerned than administrators were that a 
resource staff was needed to serve the disadvantaged preschool population. The teachers that 
chose staffing as a critical issue mentioned that psychologists, nurses, social wori(ers and 
speech therapists needed to be enriployed. 

Cuniculum 

Teachers assigned cuniculum as the fourth priority. In comparison, administrators 
assigned curriculum as the eighth priority. Again, this difference in the two groups' perceptions of 
the significance of curriculum may be due to their differences in professional roles. One explana- 
tion might be that teachers are required to focus on their immediate surroundings - their class- 
rooms. Administrators are involved with the preschool program as well as other academic, 
resource and enrichment programs. The difference in teachers' and administrators' perceptions 
of curriculum supports the notion that teachers n^y have a micro perspective. They are mainly 
concerned with their own classrooms, whereas administrators may have a macro perspective. 
Administrators are concerned with total program components and may not be as interested as 
teachers in single issues such as curriculum. 

Inservice Training 

The ninth pi iority for teachers was inservice training. In the background section, a 
dtscusssion of the inservice connponent of the preschool program was provided. Administrators 
assigned inservice training as the sixth priority. The insorvk^e issue was not a high priority for 
either group. 

Parent Involvement 

Administrators ranked parent involvement higher than teachers. Teachers selected 
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parent involvement as the sixth priority while administrators selected parent involvement as the 
fourth priority. 

Teachers mentioned apects of parent involvement such as conferences and parental 
responstoility. Teachers and assistants have personal contact with each child's parent or guard- 
ian every day. Several teachers fett that the required parent conferences were not necessary 
because of this daily parent contact. 

In addition to participating in parent conferences, administrators felt that greater parent 
participation was needed at school-related events. Principals must complete monthly reports that 
include measurement of components of parent involvement. Another incentive for administrators 
to be interested in parent involvement is that some Chaper I funds are contingent upon a certain 
level of parent involvement. Administators may be interested in the humanistic benefit of parent 
participation. However, they may also be aware of the financial implications of not having 
sufficient parent involvement. Teachers and administrators may have different perceptions of 
what is important in the parent involvement component. 

Transportation 

The seventh priority for teachers was transportation while it was the fifth priority for 
administrators. Although, not large there was a difference in numerical order of priority as- 
signed. Participants' perceptions of specific aspects in transportation differ. Teachers were 
concerned that length of bus rides were too tong for small children. They were also concerned 
with safety aspects such as the absence of seat belts on school buses. Teachers suggested use 
of vans for safety reasons. They also felt that a smaH van would provide a more personal 
experience for a young child. Administrators' n^ain concern with transportation was that the cost 
was too high. 

Training fo r Assistants 
According to teachers the fifth priority was to provide training for assistants. Administra- 
tors assigned assistant training as the seventh priority. Several participants mentioned that 
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assistants needed training specifically geared to needs of preschool chitdren. Suggested topics 
for training included discipline, guidance and chikJ development. 

Summary 

There were eight issues that teachers and administrators assigned different priorities. 
The identified differences in participants* rankings and descriptions of funding, screening, staffing, 
curriculum, inservice training, parent involvement, transportation and assistant training provided 
concrete evidence that there was a difference in teachers' and administrators' perceptions of 
critical issues and the numerical rankings assigned to those issues. In general, C.M.S. Pre- 
school teachers' and administrators' percepttons of critteal issues and the numerical rankings 
assigned to those issues differ. 

To provWe quantitative assessment a statistical test of signifk:ance was performed. 
Table 1 5 illustrates 1" values for the critrcal issues. The table was constructed by completing a 
two-tailed test. None of the values were large enough to be statistically signiffcant at the .05 
level. This was not surprising consklering the sample was quite small. Table 15 summarizes the 
results of the f tests. 





Table 15 




Critical Issues 1" Values 






f Value 


Significance Level 


Expanding 


.29 


.775 


Funding 


- .51 


.661 


Parent 


.99 


.331 


Curriculum 


-1.83 


.077 


Screening 


1.65 


.108 


Staffing 


-1.54 


.132 


Transportation 


- .23 


.823 


Assistant Training 


.46 


.651 


Inservice 


.58 


.569 


Length of Day 


1.22 


.229 



Degrees of Freedom = 34 
Although the results of this study are based on a small sample, the results do reflect a 
difference between perceptions of issues by teachers and administrators in the C.M.S. Chapter i 
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Preschool Program. Therefore hypothesis #1 is accepted as true. However these results couW 
not be applied to a larger population. Welch and Comer (1 983 p. 1 79) note that statistical 
significance is a function of sample size. A recommendation for further research is to use a 
larger population. Perhaps a study that examined perceptions of preschool personnel in several 
targe, urt>an school systems and was repeaated in various locations would provide statistically 
significant results and increase researchers confidence in the results of this study. 

Hypothesis #2 stated that years of experierx^e in the program would be related to the 
level of value assigned. It was expected that personnel wtx> had been invohred with the program 
since its inception would rate the value of the program very .high. Teachers and school>based 
administrators wtK) were newer to the program were expected to rate it as valuable, but not to the 
same extent as the original staff. 

For an understanding of the breakdown of percentages of assigned program value, 
consider the following: seventy-three percent of the respondents rated the program extremely 
valuable, twelve percent rated the program moderately valuable and fifteen percent rated the 
program not valuable at all. 

Four, or eighty percent, of five respondents that had worthed in the program for one year 
rated the program extremely valuable, none rated it moderately valuable and one, or twenty 
percent, rated it not valuable at all. Five, or sixty-three percent, of eight resporxlents that worked 
in the program for two years rated the program as extremety valuable, one, or thirteen percent 
rated it moderately valuable and two, or twenty-five percent, rated it not valuable at all. Fh^e, or 
seventy-one percerrt. of seven respondents that had worked in the program for three years rated 
the program extrenr)ety valuable, none rated it moderately valuable and two, or twenty-nine 
percent, rated it not valuable at all. Fifteen, or seventy-nine percent, of nineteen respondents 
that had worked in the program for four years rated it extremely valuable, three, or sixteen 
percent, rated it nrxxleratety valuable and one. or five percent, rated it not valuable at all. Clearly 
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the majority of respondents in each group rated the program extemety valuable. 

The two groups with the highest percentage of respondents that assigned extremely 
valuable ratings were those with one year and four years of service. The groups of respondents 
with two and three years of experience were more likely to rate the program not valuable. In 
order to support or reject the hypothesis, analysis had to go beyond a comparison of percentages 
of respondents that assigned certain ratings. 

To support the assertion that those who had woriced in the program for four years would 

assign higher ratings than those wtx) were new to the program, an association between the 

variables of years of service and value assigned had to be identified. An association between the 

variables was identified but it was very weak. Table 16 summarizes the findings. 

Table 16 

Years of Service By Value Assigned to Program 



Years of Service 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


Ratings 


N % 


N % 


N % 


N % 


Extremely Valuable 


4 80 


5 63 


5 71 


15 79 


Moderately Valuable 


0 0 


1 13 


0 0 


13 16 


Not Valuable 


1 _2Q 


2 _25 


2 _22 


1 _5 


Total 


5 100 


8 100 


7 100 


19 100 



Chi Square = 4.68 

Degrees of Freedom = 6 
Cramer's V = .24 

Chi Square was calculated as 4.68. The measure of associatbn used for the variables of 
years of service by value assigned was Cramer's V. Cramer's V is a n^easure of the strength of 
association between two variables. The range of Cramer's V is 0 to 1 .0. Cramer's V was calcu- 
lated to be .24. This shows a weak associatk)n. The results are not statistk:alty signrfk^ant at the 
usually accepted level of .05. It appeared that years of servk:e were not related to value as- 
signed. Regardless of the number of years of servkie, the ovenwhelming majority of respondents 
rated the program as valuable. 

Based on the proceeding discussk)n and the data In Table 16, hypothesis #2, that years 
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Of service in the program will be related to value assigned, is rejected. 

Hypothesis #3 stated that teachers would rate the program value higher than administra- 
tors. Of the teachers and administrators that responded, this was tme. Out of twenty-four 
teachers that responded, twenty-one of them rated the program extremely valuable. Only one 
teacher rated it nxxjerately valuable and two rated it not valuable at all. The vast majority of 
teachers perceived the program as extremely valuable. 

This was not the case with administrators. Out of fifteen administrators that responded, 
roughly half of them, eight, or fifty-three percent, rated the program extremely valuable. Three 
administrators, or twenty percent, rated it moderately valuable and four administrators, or twenty- 
six percent, rated it not valuable at ail. Teachers and administrators have different professional 
roles. In daily contact with disadvantaged preschoolers, teachers may be wore likely to see the 
immediate gains and rewards of the program. Principals are involved with the Preschool Pro- 
gram, but their time and attentton must also be given to other academic, resource and enrich- 
ment programs. Pert^ps it is this difference in job responsibility that accounts for teachers rating 
the program higher than administrators did. Table 17 summarizes the findings. 

Table 17 
Rating of Value of the Program 

by 

Position of Participant 

Ratings 

High Low Total 



Position 

Teacher 21 88 3 13 24 100 

Administrator J 53 JL 47 15 100 

Total 29 10 39 

Chi Square « 4.04 

Cramer's V = .32 

Degrees of Freedom - 1 

Significance Level = <.05 
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The variables considered in Table 17 were position of participant and rating assigned. 
Chi Square was calculated as 4.04.^ Cramer's V for the data in Table 1 7 was ,32. The range of 
Cramer's V is 0 to 1 .0; .32 shows a moderate relationship between the variables. In tem^ of 
strength and direction, the association is moderate and in the direction hypothesized. These 
results are statisticalty significant t>elow the .05 level. The variables of rote of participant and 
rating assigned are related. Teachers did rate the program value higher than administrators did. 

Based on Table 17 and the preceeding discussion hypothesis #3, that position held will 
be related to level of value assigned, is accepted as true. 



^> Since the expected frequency in one cell was less than five, Chi Square was calculated using a 
con-ection for continuity. See Blalock, Hubert, pgs. 285-287 
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CONCLUSION 



The goal of this paper was to identify a difference between teachers' and school-based 
administrators' perceptions of critical issues and the nunf>erical rankings assigned to those issues 
in the C.M.S. Chapter I Preschool Program. 

In program evaluation, success is often nr>easured in terms of client satisfaction, quality 
of services and quantity of output. A n>ore conprehensive evaluation should include examination 
of internal components. For this study, the internal component highlighted was the difference in 
perceptions held by personnel. To study and evaluate service delivery of the Preschool Program, 
this study examined the perceptions of teachers and administrators who provide the Chapter I 
Preschool Services. 

To justify the relevance of the study a variety of literature was reviewed to determine the 
current status of earty childhood programs. Many authors, not all educational, are aware of the 
need for quality early childhood education. Child advocates are singing the praises of preschool 
programs that bolster children's self esteem. Some reseachers state that quality earty childhood 
programs can increase a disadvantaged chikl^s chances for academic success. The implications 
of such research interests not only earty childhood teachers but also soda! wortcers and law 
enforcement professionals. The results of school failure may include dropout and po5Si>ie 
participation in criminal activity. This is a topic of concem for human service professionals other 
than educators. The literature shows that the business community is also interested in the 
problems associated with school failure. Perhaps because of selfish but realistic reasons, the 
business community is concemed with the quality of the future work force. Business leaders are 
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beginning to listen to educators who suggest early childhood programs as a means to lessen the 
chances for academic failure. 

Many states are reacting to the research by providing funding for preschool programs. 
In North Carolina 113 public schools, including Charlotte Mecklenburg, offer Chapter I Preschool 
Classes. Investigation revealed that the Chapter I Program partly measures its success by 
examining the gains made by children who participate. The approach of this study was \6 focus 
on a different aspect of program evaluation. While the educational gains made by children are 
valid indicators of success, an additional focus of evaluatbn is the examination of the perceptions 
of personnel. A new focus of program evaluation is to take the spotlight from clients, the pre- 
school chiWren, and put it on sen/ice provkJers, the teachers and administrators. 

First, an awareness of the significance of early chiklhood programs was established. 
Second, common issues that affect preschool programs were examined. These were: hours of 
operation, staffing, licensing and training. 

There was very little research that examined teachers' and administrators' perceptk)ns of 
preschool. This indicated the need for additbnal study on this topic. Therefore research that 
studied teachers' and administrators* perceptions of other educatbnal issues was reviewed to 
determine if there was a difference in the two group's perceptbns. The issues examined were 
staff devek)pment, school climate and testing. Although it varied with the issues, there was a 
difference between the two group's perceptk>ns. Three hypotheses were constructed to study 
specify aspects of the percep*k>ns of C.M.S. Preschool teachers and administrators. 

Hypothesis #1 stated that there wouW be a difference between C.M.S, Preschool teach- 
ers* and school based administrators' perceptbns of critbal issues and the numerk^al rankings 
assigned to those issues. This hypothesis was supported. There were only two issues out of ten 
that both groups assigned the same priority. There was a difference in the two group's percep- 
tk)ns of the importance of cuniculum, transportatbn, inservbe training, funding, screening, 
staffing, parent involvement and assistant training. It appears that teachers have a micro per- 
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perspective. They are focused on individual classroom concerns such as curriculum and staffing. 
Administrators did not rate the need for additional resource staff as high as teachers did. The 
findings suggest that administrators may have a macro perspective of evaluating prioritized 
needs for the program. Instead of only focusing on individual classroom needs administrators 
considered all program components. The way administrators ranked the ten issues supported 
this assertion. 

The findings of this study couki have imptk^tions for other educatk>nal programs. Ad- 
ministrators must oversee all aspects of programs whereas teachers are responsible for those 
aspects that affect their own classrooms. This difference in job responsibilities applies to sports 
programs and special curricular activities as well as the Chapter I Preschool Program. This study 
has shown in quantitative terms that there was a difference in teachers' and school-based 
administrators* rankings of critical issues in the C.M.S. Chapter I Preschool Program. 

Hypothesis #2 stated that length of time in the progam woukJ be related to the level of 
value assigned. There was a weak associatbn between the variables of years of servk^e and 
level of value assigned and this did not support the expected retatbnship. Regardless of the 
number of years of service the majority of respondents in each category assigned the highest 
value to the program. It appeared that years of service dki not indicate a higher assigned value. 
Therefore hypothesis #2 was rejected. 

Hypothesis #3 stated that teachers wouki rate the program value higher than administra- 
tors. This hypothesis was supported. Of the teachers that resporxled, the overwt>eimir^ rrtajority 
rated the program at the highest value. A majority of administrators also rated the program at the 
highest value. However, a greater number of administrators (forty-seven percent) assigned tower 
ratings than teachers did (thirteen percent). In cor)clusk>n, differer)ces in percepttor^ of program 
value may be due to differences in professional roles. Perhaps the differences in job responsibili- 
ties is reflected in the level of value assigned. These findings have implicattons for the Chapter I 
Preschool Program. The implications need to be exptored. 
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In planning for the 1 992-1 993 school year teachers and administrators could engage in a 
dialogue to determine critical needs. This could be done in a forum situation. This study has 
shown that the two groups' perceptbns differ. Since both groups are providing what researchers 
hail as a valuable service, their perceptions and opinbns are critical for effective planning. This 
study supports the suggestion to broaden the focus of evaluation from the client, the preschool 
children, to the service providers, teachers and administrators. In doing so teachers and admin- 
istrators may be able to refine and perfect the delivery of their service. The results of this study 
nrwy have implicatbns outside of earty childhood education. 

The findings of this educational study may have transferability to other public agencies. 
The concept of focusing on service providers could be applied to social services and criminal 
justice. Consider the public agency providing social services. For evaluation of current pro- 
grams, opinions of social workers and human services administrators could be considered. The 
two groups of professionals have different job responsibilities and pertiaps their perceptions of 
actual needs differ. Evaluation of existing programs or planning tor future needs might include 
consideration ot an internal component - perceptions of the service providers. 

Consider the public sen/ice of law enforcement. Cultural or societal conditions, such as 
drug abuse and family violence, have an impact on the law enforcement community. A large part 
of law enforcement is corrective in nature. Whether the effort is corrective or interventive, a 
variety of professionals are involved. Police officers and criminal justice administrators have a 
vested interest in evaluating cun'ent policies and procedures. Both groups are also interested in 
planning for future needs and programs. The difference in professional roles nr^iy indicate a 
difference in perceptions of prioritized critical needs. For comprehensive evaluation, an internal 
component-the perceptions of personnel-could be considered. 

In conclusion, the directed studies project has been a worthwhile endeavor. The findings 
have revealed inportant infomiation. The infomr^ation will be shared with teachers, school-based 
administrators and Chapter I Administrators. Hopefully the recommendations will be considered 
in planning during the next school year. 

ERIC 
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NOTE S 



Nesbit, James, Former Preschool Coordinator. C.M.S. 1990. Interview by Author. 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Sims, Judith, Current Preschool Coordinator, C.M.S. 1990. Interview by Author, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 
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April 23. 1990 



Dear Colleague, 

In addition to being a faculty member of Beverty Woods School, I am a graduate student 
at the University of North Carolina at Charlotte. I have finished my coursework and comprehen- 
sive exanr» in the Master of Public Administration Program. As a final requirement, I must 
complete a directed studies project. My goal is to research a particular areas of the Preschool 
Program. 

Over the next few weeks, you will be asked to complete two questk>nnaires. The infor- 
mation you provide is a signifk^nt part of my research for the directed studies project. 

I plan to complete my research in May. I k>ok forward to sharing my findings with you. 

I appreciate your cooperatbn and support of this professbnal erxleavor. 

Sincerely, 



Mary Allison 
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APPENDIX II 



May 19, 1990 



Dear Colleague. 

First of ail I would like to thank you for the tremenckMJS. response to the first question- 
naire! I am aware this is a hectic tinoe of year. Please know how grateful I am for your support. 
If you have not returned Questionnaire I. please do so at your earliest convenience. 

Of the responses I received, several issues were cited frequently. Apparently many of 
you have the same concerns. 

It is my intent to analyze your responses and provkle this infonBation to the Chapter I 
office. Chapter I fias a genuine interest in your opinion of wf>at is necessary for continued 
success. Remember your responses are confidential. 

Please take a few moments to read and complete Questionnaire Form II. If you have 
questions, do not hesitate to call me. 

Best wishes for a wonderful summer. 

Sincerely, 



Mary Allison 



Enclosure 
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Please complete this form and return it in the envelope marked participant consent. Please mail 
it no later than May 6, 1990. Thank you. 



Participant Consent Form 



I. . on . 

(name) (date) 

do agree to partk:ipate in the foltowing research study. 1 understand that all inlomDatk>n t provkie 
wHi be anonymous, t am aware that the purpose of this research is to identify critical issues in 
the Charlotte Mecklenburg Schools Preschool Program, t believe it is the author's intent to 
put^ish the findings of this research. 
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APPENDIX IV 



QUESTIONNAIRE FORM i 

Please complete the questionnaire. Return in the envelope niarked 
Questionnaire Form I by May 6, 1990. 

I. IDENTIFICATION OF ROLE OF PARTICIPANT (Please check one): 

Teacher 

Administrator 

II. INFORMATION ON PARTICIPANT 

A) Sex: Male 

Female 

B) Length of time in C.M.S. Preschool Program: 

C) Highest level of education completed (Please check one): 

Bachetor's 

Master's 

Doctorate 

III. In my research, I am attempting to klentify the issues that are important 
to the Preschool Program. Please list five issues that you think are 
important. They do not have to be in any particular order. 



IV. LIST 



Please list up to five issues that 
affect The Charlotte Mecklenburg 
Chapter 1 Preschool Program. 


In a few words, but as speclflcalty as 
possible, explain the aspect(s) of each 
Issue that are critical to the program. 























Thank you for your participation. If you have any questions or need further information please feel free to 
contact me at 529-5029 between 4 and 6 p.m. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FORM II 



PLEASE RETURN IN ENVELOPE MARKED QUESTIONNAIRE FORM II BY JUNE 1''. 



I. IDENTIFICATION OF ROLE OF PARTICIPANT 



□ 



Teacher 



□ 



Administrator 



II. INFORMATION ON PARTICIPANT 

A. ) Sex: ^Male Female 

B. ) Length of time in CMS Preschool Program 

C. ) Highest level of education completed: 
1^ Bachelor's ^ Master's 



^ Doctorate 



III. RATING THE VALUE OF THE PROGRAM 

Please rank the overall value of the Preschool Program, 1 being 
extremely valuable, 5 being not valuable at all. 

□ ^ ^2 ^4 q5 



OVER y 
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IV. RATING THE CRITICAL ISSUES 

Please read over the issues. Although you may not see all the 
issues you mentioned in Questionnaire I, the ones listed here ap- 
peared most frequently Please rank order the issues from 1 - 10, 1 
being most important, 10 being least important. I want you to know 
how much 1 appreciate your opinions. Thank you! 



Funding (mere monies needed to expand the program 
and provide additional field trips) 

Transportation (use of smaller buses, 

possibly vans, shorter routes) 

Parant invoivamant (greater participation needed) 

InSarvica (need for concrete topics with 
classroom applications) 

Expanding tha Program (to serve a greater » of children) 

Scraaning (a new instrument to identify eligible children) 

Training for Assistants (to address preschool concerns) 

Langth of Instructional Day (need to increase hours) 

Curriculum (need to provide developmentaliy 
appropriate experiences) 

Staffing (need clerks for paperwork and resource staff) 



Your information Is greatly appreciated. If you have any questions or 
need further information, please feel free to contact me at 529-5029 
between 4 and 6 p.m. 



o 
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issue Fyt**"**^^*'*^'*^ EitauiQcy 

(«o<timMcitKi) 



V 


ScTMning 


(rwad naw inttruiDant) 


(11) 


2. 


Scr««ning 


(naad to aaaan mora childran) 


(4) 


3. 


Trantportabon 


(ridaatootong) 


(«) 


4. 


TfinapocMion 


(ooalitoohis^) 


(6) 


5. 


Trantpoctitfion 


(naad vans) 


(4) 


6. 


Trantportitkxi 


(naad to ba m oamp«anoa wfth tha iMv) 


(1) 


7. 


Transpof1at)on 


(naad to pravUa It 16 mora chidran) 


(1) 


8. 


Rmdng 


(mora moTMy tor Md tripa) 


(2) 


9. 




(naad nma monay for raaouroas) 


(3) 


10. 


Staffing 


(naad addMoTMi raaouroa staff) 


(8) 


11 


StL'fftng 


(r;£9H darfcs for paparworfc) 


(4) 


12. 


Expand Program 


(maka avaMabia for iTtoff) childran) 


(5) 


13. 


Hours of Oparation 


(incraasa to inckida day cara) 


(7) 


14. 


Hours of Oparation 


(incraasa to langthan inatrudional day) 


(6) 


16. 


Hours o4 Oparation 


(do not incraaaa currant hours) 


(V, 


16. 


Curricutum 


(naads to ba davatopmantalty appropriate) 


(7) 


17. 


Mathods 


(naad to ba waU daflnad) 


(1) 


18. 


Discipiina 


(approprteta tochniquas) 


(2) 


19. 


Insarvica 


(n«»d to provida «aachars with coocrato topics) 


(5) 


20. 


insarvica 


(naadad for asst taining) 


(5) 


21. 


Maatings 


(too much axpactod. boring) 


(3) 


22. 


Paparwork 


(too much to do) 


(4) 


23. 


Facittas 


(naad to ba In oofnpManoa wtth daycara ragiUttoris) 


(1) 


24. 


Supptes 


(naad luppttaa and makariato for hands on axparianoa) 


(1) 


25. 


Caraar Davaiopmant 


(naads to ba adapted for Praachool tavaf) 


(1) 


26. 


LAP.D. 


(oonoam ovar this baing bast tod) 


(4) 


27. 


P.E.P. 


(not sufltciant) 


(3) 


28. 


Sites 


(naad to hava mora totel praachool aites) 


(3) 


29. 


Localion of Classes 


(shoUd not ba ohoaan on basts of spaoa awailabte) 


(4) 


30. 


St^)iiityofC(ass^ 


(praachool cteaaas always lat to ba movad) 


(3) 


31. 


Evakjatton Taachars 


(naad naw inskumant) 


(1) 


32. 




(principala not always kiformad) 


(1) 


S3. 


€ohooi Support 


(naaa mora irom ana aBmavanra) 


(8) 


S4. 


Aoknowlad^^wnt 


(prawnooi jn^mn noi noo^mzmi wm wnporant) 


(1) 


36. 


Pafant Irtvolvarnant 


(riMd mora end orastar wnt o( ptrant iraMng) 


(«) 


38. 


Tranal^ to KMargartan 


(DMdi to te wnootwf. oonvnunicato wHh Mndwgirton teachers) 


(3) 


37. 


CtaaaSlza 


(•houWlMiMttMnie) 


(3) 


38. 


Community Raaouroas 


(nMd mora tmtMt to proQnm) 


(1) 


39. 


Chaplar 1 AdmlrMtrattoo 


(iiMO w oommuraofliP wcwwy wivi vscnvr*; 


(1) 


40. 


Summar Pro-am 


(toln<ur»ra»n»on oflMfning) 


(1) 


41. 


SMaa in Each School 


(PrMchoo) CiMMs) 


(1) 
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